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other characteristics which necessitate a Hebrew original. The book, 

written about the year 120 and translated soon after, is an Egyptian 

(probably Alexandrian) semi-Christian invention made from a certain 

knowledge of the Old Testament, a poor knowledge of Hebrew law 

and custom, and a better knowledge of Egyptian mythology. The 

author writes as a child of his time to the children of his time, and 

the book is an evidence of the infusion of Egyptian cult into the 

church. 

Looking at Conrady's "scientific investigation" as a whole, one 

cannot fail to admire his scholarly, thorough, and often ingenious 

work, while at the same time one feels that the very minuteness and 

subjectiveness of the investigation nullify for the most part all of his 

important conclusions. 

T. Allan Hoben. 
The University of Chicago. 

Christianity in the Apostolic Age. By George T. Purves, 
D.D., LL.D. With Maps. New York: Scribner, 1900. 
Pp. xxii + 343. #1.25. 

Ten Epochs of Church History: The Apostolic Age, its Life, 
Doctrine, Worship, and Polity. By James Vernon Bartlet, 
M.A. New York: Scribner, 1899. Pp. xliv+542. $2 net. 

The series to which the former of these two volumes belongs is 
said to have for its aim " to present in concise and attractive form the 
results of investigation and exploration in the broad fields of biblical 
history, literature, and teaching." In the view of the "critical scholar- 
ship" on which the contributions were to be based, the results of this 
kind attained during the last quarter-century have been unprecedented 
in amount and value. The literary enterprise itself indicates that edi- 
tors and publishers to some extent share this belief. One rises, how- 
ever, from a careful study of this volume with the impression that to 
the author's mind there are few results of any value, even after research 
and criticism have been humored in their irrational attempt to improve 
upon tradition. What the author writes in a brief defense of the 
authenticity of 2 Peter is characteristic : " We should be slow to 
believe that the churches, which rejected other works pretending to be 
his, were imposed on by so daring a forgery." It makes no difference 
that a large part of the churches at the time in question did not reject 
the forgeries, while all whose opinion was best informed did reject, or 
were at least suspicious of, 2 Peter. The judgment of unknown voters 
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in mediaeval councils is preferred to that of modern scholars, even 
though John Calvin head the list. 

Considering the author's standpoint, the work is meritorious. A 
review of the contents will show its nature. Each of the five parts is 
preceded by a sketch of the historical sources. Needless to say that 
all the books of our New Testament canon appear as just what the gen- 
eral opinion of fifty to one hundred years ago decreed them, and of the 
accepted dates unaffected by critical research. The synoptic gospels 
and Acts, for example, are all by the authors tradition assumes, and 
must be dated 60-70 A. D. If any explanation is desired of the phe- 
nomenon of apparent employment of one by another, or of common 
sources, it is sufficient to resort to Gieseler's theory of oral tradition 
(18 1 8). On this assumption, especially in view of the character of these 
writings, no other historical sources are worthy of consideration. Hence 
the character and contents of this volume (pp. 9-261) are substantially 
a paraphrase of the book of Acts with ten intercalated pages (pp. 129- 
38) on "Judaic Christianity," wherein use is made of the epistle of 
James (dated 45-50 A. D.). Similar digressions report the contents of 
Paul's epistles. From the death of Paul to the end of the century, 
Acts no longer affording the required material, the story is correspond- 
ingly brief. The criticism of the historical sources occupies but ten 
pages, and the whole period of the Petrine and Johannine epistles, the 
synoptic and Johannine gospels, Jude and Revelation, the formative 
period of the gentile church, is dispatched in thirty-eight pages (pp. 
265-312)! 

With such limitations it might well seem difficult to produce a book 
of value. The marvel is that Dr. Purves has done so well. In spite 
of a conservatism so strong as to involve the most pessimistic attitude 
toward " the results of investigation and exploration," with exaggerated 
adherence to views and sources which, at least, lack the charm of nov- 
elty, he is able to restate the old almost as if it were new. He writes 
clearly and lucidly. Without command of critical method, his instinc- 
tive rejection of every novelty includes many instances of sound judg- 
ment, as in his rejection of recent attempts to deny the identity of the 
occasion on which, according to our two authorities Luke and Paul, 
the question of imposing the yoke of the law on gentile Christians 
was, once and for all, settled by a conference at Jerusalem between 
Paul and the "pillars." His own harmony of Gal., chap. 2, with 
Acts, chap. 15, breaks down indeed in the attempt to reconcile Peter's 
conduct at Antioch with a preceding settlement of the question 
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involved by the "Jerusalem decrees;" but conservatism is at least as 
well employed against special pleading in favor of the inerrancy of 
Luke as on the other side. 

For those in search of a restatement of the old views in simple lan- 
guage, lucid and attractive style, with a guarantee that nothing shall 
appear that the most rigidly orthodox will not admit to be entirely 
" safe," Dr. Purves has provided the very thing. 

The conservatism of Mr. Bartlet is of a different character — a result 
rather than a presupposition, a consequence of reasoning rather than 
of instinct. His conception of his task, accordingly, is a different one. 
His general results are but little more advanced than those of his Amer- 
ican colaborer. Acts is Lucan, though as late as 75-80 ; 2 Peter is only 
partly genuine (chaps. 1 -f- 3 : 8 (14) to end ; about 62-63 A. D.) ; the 
pastoral epistles have "at least a large Pauline basis," though the theory 
of a second Roman captivity is abandoned ; all the Johannine books 
are from the hand of the apostle ; the synoptic gospels, originating 
"between 65 and 80 A. D.," are accounted for along the accepted 
modern lines of the current two-document theory. But instead of 
merely paraphrasing Acts, with the addition of a few supplementary 
data from the epistles, our author devotes only the first of his four 
"books" to "The First Generation: A. D. 29-62." Book II deals 
with "The Age of Transition: A. D. 62-70;" Book III, with "The 
Second Generation;" and Book IV, with "Church Life and Doc- 
trine." 

It is one of the excellent features of a work really intended to 
popularize some of the generally accepted results of scholarship in 
these fields that it discusses at length and with copious citations 
some of the sources for the history of early Christianity of which the 
average reader is either ignorant, or whose bearing on the problems of 
the age he is unable to apprehend. Thus Mr. Bartlet makes especially 
full use of the " Didache," applying the light derivable from it to solve 
the question, "What was the type of Christianity among the early 
churches of Syria ? " Many of us will regard Mr. Bartlet's date for 
this work (65-66 A. D. for the first Christian redaction of the Jewish 
"Two Ways," 72-80 for our "Didache"), which he bases on the 
Christian section of the " Ascensio Isaiae," also assigned with great con- 
fidence to 64-68, as an extravagantly early one. The confident dating 
of Ps. -Barnabas ("the era 70-79 A. D., as that in which Barnabas was 
written, seems now finally assured," p. 521) is almost amazing. Har- 
nack, as we know, dates Barnabas in 132 and the "Didache" in its 
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present form about 140, while Mr. Bartlet's dating of both "Visio 
Isaiae" and Barnabas rests on grounds which are far from convincing. 

The effort to identify the visit of Paul to Jerusalem of Gal., chap. 2, 
with some visit unknown to Acts, and to place it before Acts, chap. 15, 
may be tempting to those who hold a retainer for the infallibility of 
Luke, but will scarcely appeal to many besides Professor Weber, of 
Wurzburg, and Professor Ramsay. Acts 15:1-19 is impossible after 
Gal. 2 : 1-10. Gal. 2 : 11-21 is impossible if the question of "the pol- 
lutions of idols" had previously been settled by common consent, as 
represented in Acts 15 : 20-35. Equally impossible is Acts 16 : 3 after 
the writing of Gal. 5 : 2, all the more if Derbe, Lystra, and Iconium 
were among the churches principally addressed. 

This and the statement that Matthew " betrays no consciousness of 
the actual issues of 70 A. D." — but see s. v. "Matthew, Gospel of "in 
Hastings' Bible Dictionary, for Mr. Bartlet's fuller statement, and cf. 
Matt. 22 : 7 — seem to show an occasional lack of critical judgment. But 
the contrast of English conservatism with American, as shown in the vol- 
umes before us, is such as can hardly be viewed with complacency by 
American scholars. Many scholars will find Mr. Bartlet's conclusions 
too conservative for the facts ; few, even of the best, and of those rep- 
resenting much more radical schools of opinion, will lay down his 
interesting, well-written volume without acknowledging that they have 

learned from it and been stimulated by it. 

Benj. W. Bacon. 
Yale Divinity School. 

Das gesetzesfreie Evangelium des Paulus nach seinem 
Werdegang dargestellt. Von Paul Feine. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1899. Pp. 232. M. 5. 
This book belongs to that class, of which happily there have been 
not a few in recent years, which attempt to understand the teaching of 
the apostle Paul by genetic study of it, following in the investigation 
as nearly as possible the path which the apostle followed in its devel- 
opment. The general position of Feine is that the evidence points to 
no appreciable Hellenistic influence upon Paul's pre-Christian think- 
ing, and that his Christian thought, both respecting law and in gen- 
eral, is the product of his pharisaic views and of his revolutionary 
experience in conversion. The criticism of Holsten's views, particu- 
larly as concerns the flesh and the spirit, and the morally evil charac- 
ter of the former, is, in the main at least, admirable and just. The 



